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Computer Animation Sets Its Sights On A Move To The Foreground 


By BILL DANIELS 
ot so long ago, computer ani- 
mation meant animation that, 
well, looked like it came from a 
computer. The colors were limited, 
the movements mechanical, and 
when you stop to think about it, 
computer animation in its infancy 
was not unlike the film industry 
when it first started out. Plenty of 
promise, but lots of room to grow. 
That’s been changing radically in 
the past three or so years, to the 
point that computer animators are 
beginning to present a real chal- 
lenge to traditional special-effects 
techniques such as model building 
and motion control. 
Witness the spaceatine | in ‘‘The 
Last Starfighter” or Robert Abel & 
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Associates’ ‘‘Sexy Robot,” where 
a live-action model was photo- 
graphed, digitized and emerged as a 
shimmering, lifelike creature. 

It’s all become possible because 
computer animators are continually 
trying to push the state-of-the-art 
forward, to steadily add to their bag 
of tricks. Naturally, commercial as- 
signments are providing powerful 
fuel for the development of this art 
form. 

‘The exciting projects to me are 
the ones where we don’t automat- 
ically use something that’s in our 
bag of tricks,” enthused David W. 
Sieg, director of research and de- 
velopment at Omnibus Computer 
Graphics in Los Angeles. 

Omnibus is one of the top com- 
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puter animation companies in the 
country, with production facilities 
in Toronto, New York and on the 
Paramount lot in Hollywood. It’s a 
young company, but then, all com- 
puter animation companies are 
young. ‘‘Fifteen years ago, the 
computer animation market didn’t 
exist,” notes a company brochure. 
$100 Mil & Growing 

It is, of course, a growing field, 
with Omnibus claiming the global 
computer animation market last 
year to be worth more than $100,- 
000,000 in sales, and predicting a 
30% growth rate for this year. 

“What we offer the (production) 
industry are options in production 
techniques,’’ noted Omnibus exec 


‘producer Bradford L. Calhoun 


about the computer graphics busi- 
ness. He’s one of the people who 
believes that the sky is the limit as 
the industry grows up. ‘*‘There are 
many people in the industry who 
feel . . . that there will-be a day 
when using a camera will be an op- 
tion,” he argues. 

“I think the interesting thing 
about computer animation is it’s de- 
mand driven,’’ said Sieg. ‘‘The 
more demand there is for this kind 
of product or service, the more the 
tools are developed to provide this 
type of service.”’ 

Which is where commercials are 


helping to push the abilities of com- 


puter animation producers forward 
into the future. Omnibus, for exam- 
ple, is primarily in the business of 
producing commercials, logos and 
show openings. ` 

But that work has given the com- 
pany a solid base to pursue motion 
picture work in Los. Angeles. And 


it’s likely that as advances are made 
in the feature area, they will trans- 
late back into applications that are 
suitable for commercial work. It’s 
one big loop. 

“It’s our feeling that at this stage 
in computer graphics development, 
all jobs contribute to the next job,” 
said Calhoun. 

The ultimate goal in computer 
animation? Nothing less than the 
realistic rendering of reality. For 
example, while computer-generated 
backgrounds have now become rel- 
atively old hat, Omnibus is current- 
ly working on developing software 
that will allow a computer-gen- 
erated image to become part of a 
live action scene. `° 

‘Technically Feasible’ 

“I think it’s technically feasible 
now (to use a computer-made im- 
age),” said Sieg. ‘*. . . a computer- 
generated E.T. . . . or whatever, is 
possible.’’ However, he notes, 
while the technology might exist, at 


the present time, the economics dic- - 


tate that puppets are still the way to 
go for that particular application, 
that is, until somebody makes the 
demand to commit to computer ani- 
mation. 

~ “I'd say it’s an n education. People 
knowing that it’s possible, that the 
results are believable, that it can 


` work.” 


Calhoun agrees, but- noted, 
**While a lot of things are possible, 


what we do still have is a particular ` 


look, a particular artistic and 
aesthetic set of textures and feel. 
And it will always be the creative 


_ choice that determines (computer 


animation’s) use.” 
One of the questions for the fu- 


ture of the art is whether animators 
will ever be able to convincingly 
produce life-like human figures on 
the screen. Sieg thinks that’s def- 
‘initely on its-way. 
Actors Next 

“I think you’ll see computer-gen- 
erated actors within the next five 
years,” he stated. ‘‘As to how be- 
lievable they (will be), that’s open 
to speculation. In something as sim- 
ple as a change in a facial expres- 
sion, there are a million variables.”’ 

In the meantime, though, there 
are other avenues to explore. ‘ʻI 
think there’s a big intermediate 
stage ... . which is involving com- 
puter-generated environments ... 
That’s something that’s easily do- 
able now, but hasn’t been explored 
very well.” 


22 ine Vie 
For Caucus Positions 


Twenty-two candidates, includ- 
ing eight incumbents, are vying for 
eight seats on the steering commit- 
«tee of the Caucus for Producers, 
‘Writers & Directors. Ballots are 
now in the mail. Results will be an- 
nounced Oct. 19. -- 

Incumbents seeking reelection 
are Philip Barry, Alan Courtney, 
George Eckstein, Charles W. Fries, 
Walter Grauman, Norman Lear, 
John. Mantley and Leonard Stern. 

‘Other candidates are Al Burton, 
Norman Felton, Lillian Gallo, Lila 
Garrett, Joanne Lee, Phil Fehrle, 
Arnold Kane, Jerry Leider, Marian 
Rees, Herman Saunders, Larry 
Stewart, Lee Miller, Harry Sher- 
man and Malcolm Stuart. 
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